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A LEAF FROM OUR EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


BY REV. J. H. MORISON. 


A Great deal is said of the instability nowadays of the 
pastoral relation, and we are referred to the good old times as 
being at least in this respect free from the difficulties that we 
now experience. But we believe that the connection between 
minister and people, if not so frequently severed then as now, 
was subject to quite as many trials as at the present day. 
If more respect was paid to the clergy, they had greater priva- 
tions than now; and, small as their salaries were, they were 
fortunate above the usual lot of ministers, who succeeded in 
getting what was legally their due. In several places, distant 
from each other, we have examined with a good deal of care 
old church and parish records, and the consequence has been 
that we have ceased to look back with anything like envy on 
the condition of our predecessors. 

As an illustration of these remarks, we would take a chapter 
from the early ecclesiastical history of that part of the ancient 
town of Dartmouth, which has been divided into the two town- 
ships of New Bedford and Fairhaven. From a few old papers 
yet in existence it appears that the Rev. Samuel Hunt, the 
first minister of the town, was one of the executors to the es- 
tate of his father-in-law, Seth Pope, who left a legacy of fifty 
shillings “ apiece each” to his grandchildren, the children 
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of Mr. Hunt. His epitaph, in the old burying-ground at the 
“head of the river,” is as follows: —“ Here lieth the body 
of the Revernd Mr. Samuel Hunt, who was ye first ordained 
minister over the church of Christ in Dartmouth, who died 
June ye 21st 1729 in ye 48th year of his age.” These words 
are the only memorial that now remains of him. As to his 
character and his trials, the number and steadfastness of his 
flock, his learning and his friends, the veil of more than a cen- 
tury has been drawn over them, and we are not permitted to 
lift it up. 

Mr. Hunt was succeeded in the pastoral office by Rev. 
Richard Pierce, who was chosen by the church on the twelfth, 
and their choice confirmed on the nineteenth, of June, 1730. 
A committee was appointed by the church to request a meet- 
ing of the town of Dartmouth, that the choice might be pre- 
sented for their acceptance. There was something however 
ambiguous in the call of the public meeting ; difficulties arose, 
and the ordination was deferred till the beginning of the year 
1731. We do not learn that the town ever assented with any 
considerable degree of unanimity to the choice, and probably 
this imperfect understanding at the beginning was the source 
of much of the trouble that followed. 

In the church records we find nothing of Mr. Pierce except 
the names — many of them still familiar names in New Bed- 
ford — of those whom he baptized or admitted to the church. 
His ministry seems not however to have been a happy one. 
In a letter to the church, which exists in his handwriting, 
dated April 30, 1739, he says, 

“ Brethren, the reason of my desiring your company at my 
house to-day was, that I might have an opportunity to acquaint 
you that I am reduced to such circumstances as will in a very 
short time constrain me to leave the work of the ministry 
among you: I think I can truly say that for your sakes I am 
sorry that it is so: and it seems hard to me to think of asking 
a dismission from my pastoral office ; but I see no help for it : 
and therefore desire that the church would consider of it, and 
meet together this day sennight, which will be the 7th of May 
at one of the clock in the afternoon at the meeting house for 
that purpose. I earnestly recommend you to Christ the head 
of the church, whose I trust you are, and who will care for 
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you ; and hope and beg that God, in his holy Providence, will 
direct you in that great affair. I rest your souls’ friend. 
Richarp Pierce.” 
But the difficulty did not end here. He requested that a 
mutual council might be called to release him from his pastoral 
charge. To this they reply (Sept. 8, 1840): “ We are very 
sensible that your difficulties are many, and not inconsiderable, 
but hope they are far from affording matter of desperation. 
We are conscious that we have been dilatory, and have not 
given that encouragement that we wish, * * We beg that 
you will no longer insist thereon (unless your discouragements 
are irretrievable) and pardon our not complying with your 
request, is the desire of your anxious flock tho’ small too dear 
to be forgot and left exposed.”’ In his reply (Sept. 10, 1740) 
he excuses them from joining in the call of a mutual council, 
but still insists on a release from his charge. ‘ The law of 
self-preservation,” he says, “is binding. In the close you say, 
‘tho’ small too dear to be forgotten or exposed.’ It would 
afflict me to be the faulty cause of either; but perhaps you 
use those expressions to work on my affections. If you had 
used that argument with no better success than I have, you 
would have dropt it. Brethren, I continue my resolution to 
call a council to advise with in my present difficulties, which 
is all that offers at present, from him who is, with his constant 
prayers to God for you, your affectionate Pastor.” 
The fact, as far as we can understand it, was, that the peo- 
ple were satisfied with their pastor, but either could not, or 
would not, pay the small sum which they had agreed to pay 
and without which he could not live. Matters continued thus 
for about five years more, when the connexion was dissolved. 
Still he was unable to obtain the part of his salary that was 
due, and in a letter to the church dated Dec. 22, 1747, he thus 
expostulates: “ Brethren, it is now a year and a half since I 
took a release of my pastoral care of you ; and though it.might 
‘reasonably have been expected, you would long before this, 
have satisfied me for my service, while with you ; yet I find it 
far otherwise, nor can I understand that you are in the least 
concerned about it, or take any care to do it. * * Brethren, 
I served you sixteen years and upwards, and my demand 
therefor is sixteen hundred pounds lawful money of New 
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England, which is no more than in my answer to your call is 
suggested. I hope you will consult your own as well as my 
interest, so far as speedily to pay the money. * * Iam un- 
willing to enter into the law with you, but your negligence 
will render it unavoidable, nor can I in justice to myself put it 
off any longer than next June Court, and I am determined to 
do it then unless the payment of the money intervenes. 
I rest yours— Ricuarp Pierce.” 

The effect seems to have been that something more than a 
year after this, a council for the settlement of these difficulties 
was held, but with no satisfactory result. He refused to appear 
before them in a letter at once clear, reasonable and pointed. 

; “ DarrmoutH, Jan. 18, 1748—9. 

“ Revd & Hond Gento_ 

In answer to a letter from you directed 
to me, dated Jan. 18, 1748, wherein you inform me that there 
are some things laid before you that concern my character and 
desire my attendance, I say that I decline coming to the meet- 
ing house at the time you set unless you find upon record that 
I have been regularly acquainted with those things which 
have been suggested to you, and if you find this to be so then 
let me know it, if not, I think that both reason and religion 
obliges you to reject them as reproaches. I rest your humble 
servant,” &c. 

The council of course could do nothing, and in little more 
than two months the poor man, oppressed by want and harass- 
ed by anxiety, went beyond the call of human councils or 
mortal sufferings, to that higher tribunal where the secrets 
of all hearts are known and the sorrows of the just shall cease. 

In the old burying ground on a slate-stone much defaced 
by time is the following inscription: ‘ Here lieth interred the 
remains of Richard Pierce, A. M. who was born March 29, 
1700 and departed this life March 23, 1740 After having spent 
16 years in the work of the gospel ministry —a gentleman 
of unspotted character in the office he sustained, of polite be- 
havior, remarkably affable and kind to all — who lived greatly 
beloved and died much lamented. Cujus pulvis in pulvere 
dormit, expectans stellam matutinam.” 

This is all that remains of one who for “ sixteen years and 
upwards ”’ labored in the ministry with more than the usual 
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portion of Christian sweetness and more than the usual amount 
of anxieties and sorrows. The impression made on our mind 
by these few relics harmonizes with the epitaph on his grave- 
stone. The tone of the letters is at once modest, affectionate 
and decided, and like a countenance that we sometimes see, 
which, though seen briefly and but once, leaves with us the 
lasting memento of a gentle, firm and suffering spirit. 

Very different from this man, if we may judge from like 
imperfect records, was his successor, the Rev. Israel Cheever. 
He seems to have been a man of uncommon pretensions and a 
great show of talent. After Mr. Pierce left the society they 
were for sometime without preaching or with only such irre- 
gular supplies as from their narrow circumstances and insula- 
ted position they were able to procure. Elijah Lothrop was 
with them a short time; and I find a letter from Joseph 
Roberts, dated April 2, 1750, declining an invitation to settle 
with them. Mr. Cheever, who seems to have had a high 
opinion of his own powers, succeeded for a time in impressing 
others with the same opinion. The church in their invitation 
(July 15, 1751) were evidently very anxious that he should 
accept the call. In order to induce him to come among them 
they offer him “ one hundred and six pounds thirteen shillings 
and four pence lawful money of the province to settle himself 
withal,” and then ‘ fifty-three pounds six shillings and eight 
pence a year, yearly.” The offer was accepted by Mr. 
Cheever in a long, pompous, grandiloquent letter, from which 
it is difficult to get-any distinct idea, except what is contained 
in the following passage :— “ And with respect to your pro- 
posal for my settlement I thankfully accept of it: and as to 
the provision you have made with respect to my yearly sup- 
port, hoping you act upon this principle, namely, that, as the 
sacred scripture shews us, those who preach the gospel, should 
live of the gospel, and that those who are taught in the word 
are to communicate to him that teacheth in all good things, 
and trusting that you who have experienced the cost of a 
family and know what will support one better than I can do, 
and you thinking it sufficient, it being your own free-will 
offering, it must be the more acceptable to me with which 
views I accept thereof, taking the freedom to add that if you 
should order the one half of said yearly support to be paid at 
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the end of each half year, yearly, it would undoubtedly be an 
easement to yourselves, and more serviceable to me; but as 
you please in this matter, yet [ think it highly proper and 
necessary that my request in this should be gratified, upon the 
abovementioned reason.”’ 

Mr. Cheever was ordained in 1751. Great preparations,* 
it would seem, were made for the ordination. Indeed, it is 
impossible for those now living to conceive of the interest 
then felt on such an occasion. 'The hopes of the people how- 
ever in this case were sadly disappointed. The society was 
small. Difficulties soon arose in respect to the salary, which 
was not punctually paid, and which the pastor considered al- 
together inadequate. He remonstrated and threatened, inti- 
mating that there were other societies more desirable than this 
that would be glad to have a man like him, and finally declar- 
ing that if his proposals were not complied with, he would 
leave his people and expose them in the public prints. Such 
conduct was little suited to effect his purpose. The society 
were both grieved and angry. ‘These things,” said they in 
their remonstrance, “we look upon as very straing if not tiranical 
treatment together with several injurious expressions in public 
both in prayer and preaching, together with many others hath 
so offended us that we cannot any longer sit quietly and 
peaceably under his ministry. In the whole we think it best 
both for minister and people that he take a dismission.” A 
council which was called concurred in the views of the society 
and the connexion was dissolved.t 

Thus far we have seen little else than trouble — the services 
of a faithful minister rewarded by embarrassment and want, 


* Among the items provided for the ordination are the following: — “ Hix 
Jenne two quarters of veal and five pounds of butter.” “I have put in one 
dollar, and in case I go to Road Island before the ordination, I will make it up 
five pounds O. T. in any necessary the Committee may think proper. Thomas 
Pope Jun.” “I will give Towards the Charge of ye ordination of Mr. Cheever 
one gallon of Rhum and a good lamb. Dartmouth august 3lst 1751. Sam’l 
Willis.” 


+ Among the reasons given by the Council for the course they recommended 
were the following, which give, especially the last, a curious picture of those 
times. 

“1, Whereas the Church complain of their Pastor’s conduct that when he 
asked of them £26. 13, 4. as an additidn to his salary, with his firewood, he 
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and the enthusiasm with which his successor was welcomed 
poorly met by the spirit which he brought to his work. And 
here is all that remains to us of the history for fifty years of 
what is now one of the most prosperous societies in New Eng- 
land. The salaries were small, and the payment delayed 
sometimes three, four, and even seven years after it was due. 
But we must not hastily condemn the people. If their minis- 
ters were straitened, they were not less so. Their lot was 
a hard one, but no record of their peculiar hardships has been 
handed down tous. “ Our fathers,” it has been said, “ find 
their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we 
may be buried in our survivors. Oblivion is not to be hired. 
The greater part must be content to be as though they had 
not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the record 
of man.” ‘Happy they whom privacy makes innocent, — 
who deal so with men in this world, that they are not afraid 
to meet them in the next.” 


took such a method as he did to obtgin it, it appears to us that the method 
which he took and, the arguments which he used to bring his people to a 
compliance with his requests, carried too much the face and appearance of dis- 
simulation and threatening, in that he suggested to them that he would soon 
leave them if they did not speedily comply with his motion, as he had great 
‘offers elsewhere made him, and in private conversation with his people, he 
found some of them (as he said) willing to comply with his terms, which upon 
examination, we find wants proof, likewise in that he in his public ministry, 
carries on the same designs. 

“ Whereas they complain that he had spoken reproachfully of his neighbors, 
particularly of Deacon Swift and his family, it appears to us by divers eviden- 
ces, that he had reproached the Deacon and his family in a high degree, but 
afterwards in the presence and hearing of the council, he made a plump and 
full confession of it and asked forgiveness of God and of the said Deacon and 
his family, with which said Deacon declared himself satisfied. As to his 
denying that ever he spake anything reproachfully of the Deacon and his 
family, and calling God to witness and imprecating vengeance upon himself, 
if ever he said any such thing, we are of opinion that it was sufficiently proved, 
and we look upon it as an awful breach and violation of the third command- 
ment. 

“ With respect to his making a practice of playing cards, we are of opinion 
there is great reason to fear he was guilty in that matter, though we think the 
brethren sinfully failed in alleging it against him until they had obtained 
scriptural evidence of it. And we think ourselves obliged to bear a faithful 
testimony against the practice of that game, as sinful in all, especially 
in professors of religion, and attended with peculiar aggravations in a minister 
of the Gospel.” 
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INNOCENCE AND VIRTUE. 


Ir was a bright morning in the spring-time, when a youth 
set forth from his country home, to meet the perils of a city 
life. His worldly possessions were small, but by his side 
there walked with bounding step a maiden beautiful to look 
upon. Her flaxen ringlets frolicked in the breeze, and the 
sunny light of her clear blue eyes rivalled the pure azure of the 
heavens. Their joyous glances had made summer in the 
heart of the youth through many a dreary winter’s day. Her 
name was Innocence. She had been his dear companion 
from infancy; and, as his mother gave him her farewell 
blessing, she bade him still love and cherish his twin-sister, 
and to cling to her still more closely, when the snares of the 
great city were around him. 

For a time they walked safely amid the wiles of the tempter. 
Vice shrank abashed from the pure face of Innocence, and 
concealed his real character. The youth sought no scenes 
in which his fair companion would blush to appear, and her 
smile was as bright and joyous as in their rustic home. By 
degrees, however, he was lured into familiarity with vice. 
The oath and the rude jest came to grate less harshly on his 
ear, and at length the intoxicating cup was raised to his lips. 
Innocence veiled her lovely face in shame and sorrow, but 
she could not inhale the poisoned atmosphere, and weeping 
she took her flight. In the first whirl of guilty pleasure, the 
youth was scarcely conscious of his loss; and when he began 
to feel the void occasioned by her absence, he strove to fill it 
with the loud mirth of his thoughtless comrades. But the 
false glare of dissipation soon faded from around him, and the 
whole world became dark and dreary, when no longer lighted 
up by the smile of Innocence. He returned again to his daily 
duties, but with a slow step and downcast eye. His cheek 
burned with shame when he met the sad gaze of the virtuous, 
who had smiled approvingly in former days, and now saw 
that his attendant angel had departed. Then remembered he 
his mother’s counsel, and bitterly did he lament that he had 
grieved away the sweet presence that should have been with 
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him forever. In the agony of his heart, he cried aloud for aid ; 
when lo! a heavenly vision appeared before him. Her smile 
was bright and glorious, though unlike the childish glee, 
which played on the face of Innocence, and the calm and 
chastened majesty of her eye and bearing told that she had 
overcome the world. 

“Child of earth,” said the benignant spirit, ‘ thou doest well 
to mourn, for thou hast driven from thee forever her, whose 
sweet presence was as the sunlight in thy heart. Thou shalt 
see her no more. Yet mourn not as one whose hope is whol- 
ly lost. Thy Heavenly Father hath not forsaken thee. I 
have the power to lead thee back to him. My name is Virtue. 
Innocence was born with thee, thy earliest companion, but I 
am to be won only through conflict and the stern buffetings 
of temptation. Seek and win me as thy bosom friend, and 
thou shalt find the light of peace and joy enkindled in thy 
heart, and strength such as thou didst not know in thy child- 
ish days shall be born from error and temptation.” 

Then the youth arose from his bended knees, and the angels 
Faith and Hope ministered to his necessities. His heart was 
humbled within him, and he still wept for his lost Innocence. 
Yet strove he manfully with Vice, and Virtue became his 
chosen friend, till she led him to the presence-chamber of the 
Most High. M. W. 





DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST WAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


* * ¥* * * ¥* * * 


Waar? shall morality give mandates for duelling only to 
individuals, not to nations? It ought much rather to second 
single combats than the conflict of millions; for the latter 
produces even less honor than the former, and more misery. 

The misfortune of the earth has hitherto been, that two 
have made the war and millions have carried it out and stood 
it out, whereas it would have been better, if not well, that 
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millions should have made it and two fought it out. For as 
the people have to bear almost alone the whole war-freight 
of crushing wounds, and but little of the fair fruit-basket of 
peace, and often buy the laurel wreath with the pitch*- 
wreath ;——as they put into the murder-lottery their bodies 
and goods, and at the last drawing, (that of peace,) are often 
drawn themselves, or come out blank: their losing majority 
will much seldomer agree upon long continued sacrifices of 
bleeding than the minority that reap the spoils. If war, at 
this moment, is waged or endured not for the multitude but 
only against them and in almost all cases by them, — but that 
to be sure in such a degree, that the commander must begin to 
press among his own people, and that he can do with all pro- 
perty as the gunpowder manufacturer in Saxony does with 
saltpetre, for which he can search and dig wherever he will, 
only not under the marriage-bed:—then certainly a modern 
country must needs go into war, which impoverishes rather 
than enriches, much more slowly than the hungry barbarian 
nations used to do, who could not eat their fill in any other 
way than with sword in hand for a fork. Poor, robust Swit- 
zerland, as well as the rich Hanseatic League, waged only 
defensive, not offensive wars. ‘The elevation of a state by 
the addition of new countries is frequently to the people only 
a lifting up on the cross; and in fact a million of men cannot 
hope to be the better governed, when another million comes 
in to be governed also; this would be like teaching a teacher 
to teach better by increasing the number of his scholars. As 
to the Prince, just in proportion as his arm and hand lengthen, 
his vision shortens. Besides, covetousness grows in a people 
and in its neighbors, and consequently the danger of war, 
with ‘the growth of its eagle-elaws and gripe. Imperial villa- 
ges used to require mediation seldomer than imperial cities. 
If the Prince buys himself a new company of companies, the 
increased extent of the land only makes it the better bowling- 
green for an enemy’s balls. ‘The people would know, too, 
that every accession of territory for the prince were but a new 
joint to the war-trumpet, and that no one is so far from having 


* To be in pitch, sometimes means, jn German, to be in the lurch, or in hot 
water, as we say. . 
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enough as he-who has too much. Frederick the Only gave, 
upon the whole, the example of a fine exception; he built his 
country more upward than outward, and showed by that very 
fact, that Austria, to be a giant mountain-ridge, and Russia, to 
be an equatorial mountain-range, needed nothing but to irritate 
him and — peacefully to conquer themselves. In fact were 
Frederick to find in the present Gallic copy of his war a copy 
of his peace, what power could withstand omnipotence ? 

And, in the name of Heaven, for what cause and for what 
end have not wars often been proclaimed, that is, the travail 
of years ordained for the birth of a tormenting peace ?— Not 
even for accessions of territory, or for supplemental barren 
border lands, but on African grounds; for two negro-kings* 
waged wild war with each other about a European grenadier’s 
cap, which the consorts of both wanted to have and wear. 
Heavens! how many wars have been waged for grenadiers’ 
caps by grenadiers’ caps in all history! But, for conscience’ 
sake! is it not enough that a couple of princely lung-wings 
should assume to themselves states for wing-skins, and that 
their breathing should move nations like thunder; must the 
distempered blasts of fortune come in too, as whirlwinds to 
the poor ship of state? Yet is there, incidentally, a cheerful 
aspect to the matter. For if Providence hangs whole nations 
by the spider-threads of private nerves and fibres as with a 
Jupiter’s chain, or draws them as with a slave’s-chain ; and if, 
notwithstanding, the Earth, amidst all this omnipotence of 
casualties moves around a_ higher sun, as we see ;—then 
must there certainly be much of Providence and much of God 
disposing and adjusting in this snarl of threads. — Meanwhile, 
though the inexhaustible interposing power of omnipotence 
and omniscience —the two words mean the same thing —can 
well sustain a globe of earth ona globule of blood; short- 
sighted and helpless man, however, may not seat Chance upon 
the thrones of countries, nor may he venture to fight against, 
but only for universal laws. War, say you, discovers and de- 
velopes great nations and great men, just as in stormy weather 
distant ridges come into view. According to that we should 
have, then, none but great nations; for all rude ones have 


* Zimmermann’s Geographical Annual. 
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fought their way up into civilization ; the Zaims and Tunari- 
ots, who had to be in continual service with the Turks for 
their estates and who, as children in the cradle, and as old 
men in the litter, were obliged to be in the army, would be a 
congress of giant characters. But where, then, did the great- 
est military people, the Romans, who for centuries not so 
much waded in the blood of nations, as sailed on their blood, 
—where did they finally come out? At the foot of the 
throne of the Romish Cesars as crown-reptiles. The long 
Peloponnesian war created us Spartans, through a Lycurgus 
indeed ; great nations arise only on great men; and a great 
idea, a constitution developes nations to a far higher degree 
than a year of battles; and the Prussian monarchy was fash- 
ioned not by, or in, but after a short war and in despite of it, 
by a long peace. Only the winter-harvest of peace appears 
to us as easy as the summer harvest of sweltry war; but the 
immortal war with Xerxes did not create the Greeks, but they 
it, and it presupposed them. 

Wars, waged for freedom itself, have either lost it on the 
one hand, or taken it away on the other; whereas the great 
lawgiver — and there have been several who were not great 
warriors, from Moses, Solon, Lycurgus, Christ, onward — 
frees his people, without enslaving another; and even Mo- 
hammed’s military conquests were based upon his previous 
religious one. 

* - a * * * . * 

“Peace enervates nations,” is one of those common-places, 
where truth and error dwell peacefully beside each other and 
play hide-and-seek. . . .-. . . . It is false and in- 
sulting, both to war and to humanity, to say that man can 
get a hard skin only by bruising it in battles—that not 
cheerfulness, but only pain, can mail it against pain, and that 
countries must be first ploughed over into graves, before you 
can raise any heroes out of it. . . . . . The truth is 
that what enervates and saps the fortifications of the soul, war 
and peace can equally well supply, namely, the dominion of 
the love of pleasure over an idea. Let the body be sick, 
weak, delicate and feminine: put, for instance, a woman’s 
heart into it, then is it a mountain-fortress, and the children 
cannot be taken by storm. Let love be kindled in the maid- 
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en, —as hatred of the Romans in Hannibal: —she too shall 
cross the Alps and be able to die and deal death. Accord- 
ingly a Peace can yoke, as it were, the effeminate and plea- 
sure-thirsting body to a victorious spirit by means of an idea, 
—pbe it freedom, or religion or honour, — quite as well as a 
war, without this idea, can encase the spirit in the hardened 
body as if it were a panoplied patient. — The everlasting fire 
of war did not after all burn the imperial Romans harder, 
but melted them by the amalgamation with the world’s gold 


only the more effectually into one mass. 
* * * * * * 











How much more has the little and more pacific Athens done 
for the world than the strangling giant-Rome! Only much 
would the she-wolf Rome have done against the world in her 
drivelling madness, and inflicted upon it wounds upon wounds, 
had not God sent against her Christianity and the North. . . 

If formerly wars, for instance, Alexander’s or the Crusades, 
were drill-ploughs and flails of the sciences; they now lay 
the battle-axe to the root of the tree of knowledge, whereas 
peace would gather its fruit, without hewing it down, and 
could manure and quicken it more cheaply than with buried 

_bodies. Certainly national development may, like the Jewish 
Religion, take its first rude steps over bloody victims; but 
the higher development demands, like the Christian Religion, 
higher offerings than bodily ones. 





But the General wears a second crown on his head, that 
of bravery. Bravery and cowardice are catcuine ; but if it 
can easily be proved that nations are very seldom cowardly, 
then the army imparts to the leader as much courage as he 
does to it. In fact it is hard, upon an eminence beleaguered 
upon all sides by thousands of sparkling warriors’ eyes, to 
run away. It is easier to be a coward before one, than be- 
fore many ; and men have oftener paled before monarchs than 
before hosts. 





No book will conquer conquerors or convince them ; but 
against the infectious admiration of them a word must be said. 
Schelling speaks “of an almost divine right of the Con- 
queror,” but he has the street-robbers against him, who, in 
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this matter, have asserted the same thing for themselves to an 
Alexander’s or a Cesar’s face; and who, again, have the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius on their side, who advanced the 
robbers taken in Dalmatia to the rank of soldiers. 








But ask, I pray you, the gasping admirers of giant-lands ; 
which lands have been the happier, sounder, wiser, the great 
or the small? Compare Athens, Sparta, the Hanseatic Repub- 
lics, single Italian States— with oriental kingdoms, with 
China, with Russia that was. Giant-states resemble giant- 
muscles, whose shells weigh six hundred weight and the 
fleshy contents twenty-five pounds. 

ee seer But what need of more words? Ifa Sully — 
no common general, and an able adviser of generals, and of 
his precious hero Henry —condemns and contemns lust of 
war; if David was not permitted to build a temple, because 
he had waged wars,— and if the first Christians found it 
beneath the dignity of their religion; if the blood-drunken 
Romans cleansed themselves after battles from inner blood- 
stains—if they executed capital punishments without the 
camp, in order not to soil their eagle with blood, albeit he 
quaffed nothing else —if their Flamen Dialis was not suf- 
fered so much as to look at an armed host ;—if Spartans, 
(like a later king) only after long deliberation, decided upon 
war —and if beasts fight against beasts, against men and 
side by side with men — then perhaps it were pardonable for 
me also to say a word against war itself. G. 2 B. 


1809. 

Transtator’s Notre.— These specimens of Richter’s 
thoughts on war have been rendered very literally from that 
extraordinary writer’s “ Twilightings for Germany,” a work 
full of moral, if not political wisdom. It requires so much 
technical as well as German knowledge to render Richter 
perfectly, that the translator, in one instance, has been bald- 
ly literal, that his readers may have as good a chance as 
himself. 
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REASONS WHY THE NAME “CHRISTIAN” IS NO 


SUFFICIENT TITLE FOR A DENOMINATION. 
4 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


Ir is popularly assumed that this name was selected or 
sanctioned by Jesus, and so a presumption is made in its favor 
upon the merest pretence. Let us look at the history. “ The 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch,” not by them- 
selves of course ; still less by their ascended, invisible Master : 
the name they preferred, the name they loved, the name often 
on His anointed lips was disciples, learners, truth-seekers, 
scholars in the heavenly school, sitters at the feet of one who 
taught with authority and not as the scribes. There was sig- 
nificance as well as beauty in this name : it implied lowliness : 
it prompted teachableness: it taught the believer to look up 
for light, not to look down as if he had really put on that 
wisdom and sanctity which “Christian” ought to imply. 
This title appears to have been given by the commonalty of 
an unconverted city, by Jews and Gentiles outside of the 
church, as a convenient nickname, intended as the passage in 
Tacitus would show to create odium, —if useful at all only 
useful to create a distinction impossible in our times. 

Search the New Testament and you find the term “ Breth- 
ren,” that word appropriated so touchingly by the Moravians, 
in constant use: it made the truest appellation of the followers 
of the Saviour among themselves: for instance, “ they deter- 
mined to send relief to the Brethren,” not to the “ Christians” : 
“Shew these things to James and the Brethren”: “ chief 
among the Brethren”: “ apostles and elders and Brethren send 
greeting”: ‘“ Holy Brethren partakers of the heavenly calling” : 
and so the title occurs in every variety of application, one 
epistle repeating it over a dozen times. ‘That other term 
“disciple ” stands in equal pre-eminence over the later title 
“ Christian,” having the undoubted approval of the Saviour, 
and as such finding a hearty adoption among many primitive 
bodies of believers: for instance, “ the disciple is not above 
his Master’: “a cup of cold water to a disciple”: “the dis- 
ciple standing by, whom Jesus loved,” used by John himself : 
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“this is the disciple who testifieth ” : ‘ they believed not that 
he was a disciple ’”’: “ a certain disciple named Timotheus,” &c. 

Now, the name “Christian” has no such claim upon us: 
for any one to assume it to himself as a badge of superiority is 
certainly departing from the lowly spirit of a disciple, is saying 
to the rest of mankind in so many words, “ Stand apart, I am 
holier than you.” It occurs only three times in the New 
Testament : and neither case positively enjoins, or even strong- 
ly recommends it to our use. These are the introduction of 
the name at Antioch by Gentiles not disciples —the “ Almost 
thou persuadest to be a Christian ”’ of one who was far enough 
from being so—and the “If any man suffer as a Christian” 
in Peter, where it is used undoubtedly as a name of reproach. 
So that the supposed sanction of the Scriptures turns out to be 
just the other way: no favorable mention of it at all: and one 
passage in Paul appearing to frown upon its use, but not so 
decidedly as to deserve quoting in argument. 

But, secondly, the main point is What earthly use can there 
be in a name which means nothing, which has been so wofully 
abused that it has lost all significance, which belongs by 
courtesy to everybody alike, which forsooth is charitably 
assigned to cities that may not have one righteous man to the 
thousand, and proudly flaunted by churches where the Master 
would trace nothing of the “upper chamber” in the tinkling 
of ceremony or the Pharisaism of profession or the tyranny 
of a creed? 

One denomination sought to make this name their peculiar 
badge : and, their entire failure to do any such thing as get 
the name assigned for their separate enjoyment, shows it can- 
not be. Who calls that vast body of believers, divided from 
us chiefly by the practice of Immersion, simply “ Christians” ? 
Out of their own association, no one. In this part of the 
country the word itself is mispronounced so as to set off some- 
body from the common mass of Christendom : and I must say 
no ordinary religious term is quite so offensive to some of us 
as that of Christ-ian. At adistance they are generally called 
Christian Baptists —a phrase which they loathe and everyway 
repudiate. 

But, to grant them the term exclusively would simply be to 
unchurch all the rest of Christendom. For, if it means any- 
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thing as a distinction from the rest of the church, and is not 
equally the property of Catholics as of Protestants, of Episco- 
palians as of Quakers, then the no-christian part are to own 
themselves away from Christ, unworthy of his name, false to 
his spirit, recreant to his commands. So that, this appropria- 
tion of a general name by what must long be a single limb 
of the body would make that title essentially exclusive, inju- 
rious to those who usurped and those who were deprived of its 
honor and its power. 

If it did not set the brand of heresy on anybody by with- 
holding from them this revered title, if I am born to the family 
name of Christendom myself, and obliged to bestow it on 
everybody who does not disown any such appellation, its force 
would entirely evaporate: and, to designate a church or a 
minister, this coveted word would not lend the slightest assis- 
tance —any more than to tell me that the street where I am 
wandering is @ street: I knew it before you said so: I wish 
to know which street: you only bewilder me by using terms 
so general as to have no sense. “Is this church a Christian 
church?” I suppose so of course ; but, what church? Will 
you answer me “ Christian, nothing but Christian”? Your 
answer amounts to no answer at all. If you reply “ Congre- 
gational ’’— that is something ; now you begin to deal with 
me as a rational being. If you add the title, “ Liberal” or 
‘“* Orthodox,” then we understand one another perfectly. 

As to the objection that any more contracted name than 
‘Christian’ necessarily contracts those who use it, I reply, we 
can take a name which implies liberty, progress, life: ay, we 
can baptize any name in this spirit so that it shall mean to us 
everything the opposite of narrowness; so that it shall breathe 
upon us more of the Saviour’s spirit than any name made null 
and void by very universality. When we know how a majori- 
ty of the self-styled Christian church worship, in Russia for 
instance, the mere title of Christian cannot suggest everything 
that is quickening and heavenly. 

Again, it is urged that to admit the name Unitarian is to 
pledge yourselves to all that Unitarians have held or may 
hold. ‘This difficulty is very easily obviated. By showing 
as our denomination has shown and is showing, that the 
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largest liberty of thought and variety of opinion are cherished 
under this title: that it means just the opposite of what Cal- 
vinist or Wesleyan means, independent of all human control 
and the constant seeking of light in God’s word. A name 
of a church as of a family always takes the mould of those 
who bear it: it rises or falls in public esteem, it widens or 
narrows in its potency according to the spirit of its adopted 
sons. We need not refer in proof of this to the vast change 
which has now come over the very peaceful disciples of the 
turbulent Fox — or the spirituality of view succeeding in our 
own ranks to the low materialism of our ancient brethren in 
England. 

As to the other objection that Christian charity would be 
promoted by returning to what people call “the primitive 
title,” it is not worth a moment’s notice. A mere phrase can- 
not make or unmake Christian sympathy, trust and union. If 
the thing exists, words will conform their meaning. If there 
is mutual hatred rankling at the heart, no terms of courtesy, 
no forms of respect can extinguish or even hide it. Before 
the Congregational church began to take two names, or the 
Presbyterian church to divide into Old School and New, there 
was certainly as much bitterness of feeling, and most of us 
think a great deal more, than since a separation has taken 
place in correspondence with an actual opposition of opinion. 
Religious peace will come not from concealing these diversi- 
ties of sentiment, so natural, necessary and wholesome, but 
from seeing how unessential they are — how perfectly harmo- 
nious we really are upon the cardinal principles of duty, the 
everlasting commandments of God. And this last result every 
liberal Christian should strive for by bearing more of those 
fruits which are Christ’s own test of discipleship, by a wise, 
active and generous philanthropy, by a stainless integrity, by 
a generous, prayerful and heavenly spirit, by proving (heretic 
as he seems) that he has been with Jesus, ay, that Jesus is 
with him now. F. W. H. 
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THE POOR WIDOW’S OFFERING. 


BY REV. W. P. LUNT. 


Amone the incidents recorded by the Evangelists, in their 
accounts of the Great Teacher, there is no one more affecting 
and instructive than the poor widow’s offering. 

“ And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how 
the people cast money into the treasury, and many that were 
rich cast in much. P 

And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. 

And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Verily, I say unto you, That this poor widow hath cast more 
in, than all they which have cast into the treasury. 

For all they did cast in of their abundance ; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living.” . 

These words will gain, to our apprehension, a new signifi- 
cance, if we will endeavor to form in our imaginations a pic- 
ture of the scene to which they relate. 

We are transported, in idea, to a stately temple. For al- 
though the temple which was standing in Jerusalem, in the 
time of Christ, did not equal, in extent, or in magnificence of 
architecture, or in costliness of finish or furniture, the first 
temple, erected by king Solomon, it was a large and impres- 
sive edifice, and, when viewed, as it was by the devout He- 
brew, through the medium of sacred associations, it must have 
appeared grand and venerable. 

The temple had been erected for the worship of a whole 
nation. Thither the inhabitants of the land resorted, at stated 
times, to look upon the sacred places, and to unite in those 
appointed public acts, which were designed to express grati- 
tude, or humiliation, or atonement. The thank-offering, the 
sin offering, the bloody sacrifice were visible acts, having each 
a distinct significance, to the mind of the Jewish worshipper, 
and exciting an appropriate sentiment in his heart. 

It isa fact deserving consideration, that man’s genius can 
design, and his skill and labor erect monuments, which when 
completed,shave the effect to make him, the contriver and 
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builder, appear insignificant. ‘To the spectator who stands in 
such a building as the Church of St. Peter at Rome, or in any 
similar edifice, and whose eye takes in at once a picture of the 
whole structure, how mean and unworthy of notice do the 
human insects seem that walk about on its ample floor. Thus 
it is that by a singular illusion, which man’s own art helps to 
produce, he erects monuments which serve to cast himself into 
the shade, and robs himself of consequence through the glory 
and beauty of his handiwork. 

Moreover, in a building appropriated as the Temple at 
Jerusalem was, to religious uses, the sentiment awakened in 
the mind of the worshipper has the effect to sink the indivi- 
dual in the estimation of himself and of others. The great 
idea in the mind is of God, the object of adoration; and the 
more mysterious the nature of the Invisible Being, in whose 
honor the edifice was constructed, the more vast and over- 
powering is the conception that fills the mind. “In the 
temple of the Lord doth every one speak of his glory.” And 
that glory makes every thing connected with man seem un- 
deserving of regard. 

There is another way too in which the value of the indi- 
vidual is lost sight of in such a temple as that at Jerusalem. 
A conventional consequence is attached to those whose office 
it is to minister in the consecrated place. In the mind of the 
spectator they are identified with the place. They have an 
official character which supersedes their personal claims. 
They may be greatly inferior in point of merit to many of the 
humble and sincere worshippers to whom they minister. They 
may perhaps be chargeable with gross violations of morality. 
Yet they sit in Moses’ seat. They are appointed to perform a 
sacred work. It is taken for granted that they are worthy to 
occupy the position in which they stand. In fact many who 
officiate in Christian temples, as well as many who, with 
Pharisaical propriety, led in the Hebrew worship, are indebted, 
for their consequence, more to the fiction which identifies 
them with their work, than to the qualities which they actu- 
ally possess. 

The several circumstances which have been mentioned 
were present in the scene, or on the occasion we are consider- 
ing. The sacred narrative trahsports us in idea,to a vast 
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temple, “adorned with goodly stones and gifts.” Within its 
spacious courts and beneath its lofty ceiling, the individual 
felt his insignificance. 'There were experienced all the hum- 
bling, subduing influences of the religious sentiment, — that 
sentiment which elevates God and abases man. ‘There too 
were Pharisees and scribes, with special claims in point of 
sanctity ; and through the undeserved consideration which 
was paid to them, the merits of humble, unassuming, genuine 
virtue were likely to be disregarded. 

But there was one being whose mind was not blinded and 
deluded by the scene. While many praised the size and 
beauty of the buildings, he foresees the time, fast approaching, 
when not one stone should be left upon another. While 
many were scrupulous to perform, according to ecclesias- 
tical usage, and in every minute particular, the prescribed 
worship of the Temple, he teaches that the end of all worship 
is righteousness, and commands his disciples, that if any should 
bring their gifts to the altar, and there remember that a brother 
hath aught against them, they shall leave their gifts before the 
altar, and go first and be reconciled to the injured brother, and 
then come and offer their gifts. He looked through the hol- 
low pretensions of the Pharisee, who in his prayer enumerated 
his own good works, and declared that the humble publican, 
who simply smote upon his breast and cried, ‘ God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” went down to his house justified rather than 
the other. And the same moral elevation was evinced when 
he called his disciples to him, and pointed out to them the 
poor widow with her two mites, and commended the humble 
offering as of more value in the sight of God than the costly 
contributions of the rich. 

Nothing is better fitted to exalt the Great Teacher and Mas- 
ter of Christians in our estimation than the scene which is 
presented to us in this passage of the Evangelical history. 
We see him raised far above the low views of his contempo- 
raries. His thoughts were not their thoughts. His judgments 
of actions were not such as they and those who resemble them 
in every age entertain. Instead of being so overpowered by 
the influence of the majestic Temple where he was, as to 
overlook the humble worshippers who gathered within it, his 
attention and regard were bestowed upon what was more 
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beautiful and majestic than any outward pile raised by man’s 
art, — the temple of a virtuous mind. Under the most humble 
and despised exterior, his eye was quick to discern the eviden- 
ces of a good heart, of a true, sincere and genuine piety. 

Nor was his piety of that exalted and mystical kind that 
would dispose him to look with contempt upon common acts 
of virtue. The enthusiast is so occupied with his dreams and 
visions, and his feelings are so excited and elevated, that he is 
blind to the moral beauty of common efforts of piety or bene- 
volence. The sentiment which sacred places and sacred rites 
inspire in his soul is so absorbing, that he forgets that life is 
not to be spent in praying and musing and intense raptures ; 
that sentiment is good only when it prompts its possessor to 
act right ; that emotions which terminate in themselves with- 
out influencing the conduct and character, are nothing better 
than a waste of those sensibilities which are poured like oil 
into the vessels of the human heart, that the flame of virtue 
may be fed and the light of a good example may be seen of 
others. 

There is no trait more beautiful and affecting in the charac- 
ter of the author of our religion than the perfect simplicity 
and freedom from exaggeration evinced in his recorded life 
and acts. We have an instructive instance of this trait in the 
scene in the Temple we are considering. He who encouraged 
in his disciples the most tender and the most sublime piety, — 
who taught that the great commandment was — to love the 
Lord God with all the heart and soul and mind, — whose zeal 
for his Father’s house was so warm that he drove out the 
money-changers and the profane traffickers, and condemned 
them for changing a place of prayer into “a house of mer- 
chandise ;”? —this same Teacher was so little blinded by false 
heats and extravagant sentiments that he could appreciate the 
moral worth of the act of the poor widow who brought her 
two mites to God’s treasury. In such an incident, simple as 
it is, we have one of the strongest vouchers for Christianity. 

And no reader of unprejudiced mind can question for a 
moment the judgment passed by the Master upon the compara- 
tive value of the poor widow’s offering. The amount of the 
offering matters not as far as the moral character of the act is 
concerned. The motive frota which the act originates, the 
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disposition of mind that prompts the act, this alone is regard- 
ed in the eye of a pure morality; this alone is regarded, then, 
as Christ would have us believe, by the just Judge of actions 
with whom we have to deal. 

If we view from a great height a multitude of human be- 
ings, they dwindle to the same uniform pigmy size in the eye 
of the elevated observer. At such a distance the distinctions 
of great and small are lost. And it is the same in our judg- 
ments of moral actions. Viewed from a high point of obser- 
vation, the artificial distinctions to which we attach usually 
so great importance disappear. Human beings, regarded in 
reference to God, are alike insignificant. The differences of 
rich and poor, high and low, obscure and renowned, wise and 
ignorant, noble and plebeian, are all lost from such a height of 
observation. As to any benefit being conferred upon the 
Deity by our acts of worship, all are on the same level of utter 
inability —the costly gifts of the wealthy can no more benefit 
Him whom we worship than the two mites of the poor widow. 
And as soon as mankind receive into their minds the notion 
that they can confer any benefit by their worship, so soon 
corruption in religion commences. 

But we are taught by the passage of Scripture we are upon, 
that every one, however humble and obscure, can contribute, 
in the service of man and of God, something that is valuable, 
something that will be accepted and that will be rewarded. 
“He who gives a cup of cold water even, in the name of 
Christ, shall not lose his reward.’”’ Some have ten talents en- 
trusted to them, some have five, some two, but all men have 
at least one talent. No one is without some power of influ- 
encing for good a portion of his fellow beings. And no senti- 
ment is more unwise or unchristian, therefore, than to despise 
the contributions and efforts of feeble instruments. The world 
has oftén been moved by humble and apparently weak instru- 
ments. Of this, our religion, in its history, furnishes a strik- 
ing proof. 

Christ used various similitudes to convey to the minds of 
his hearers the truth that from small and apparently insignifi- 
cant beginnings the greatest results proceed. Thus he likened 
his religion to “a grain of mustard-seed which a man took 
and sowed in his field; which indeed is the least of all seeds ; 
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but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof.” 

Nothing serves so well, in fact, to humble the pride of the 
human intellect as the history of the Christian religion. We 
find it in the world, accepted and made the basis of laws and 
institutions, among the most powerful, enlightened and civilized 
races and nations on the globe. Yet it did not originate in 
the constructive minds of the world’s wise men. ‘ Not many 
wise, not many learned, not many noble were called; but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise ; and the weak things of the world to confound the 
powerful.” Christianity did not proceed from academies, or 
universities, or from the retreats of studious, learned men. 
It was not reasoned into shape by philosophers. It was not a 
legacy conferred on mankind by profound thinkers and scho- 
lars. It was a testament from an obscure land, from a hum- 
ble, despised individual. 

Every human being, without exception, can contribute 
something that is valuable, something that will be accepted by 
the Great Father, something that will go towards the improve- 
ment, happiness and salvation of the world. ‘There are num- 
berless modes of service in which we may engage. Every 
one has a field of his own to cultivate, and a circle of influence 
within which he may act. Providence opens paths, and pre- 
sents occasions, and throws in our way objects. And without 
stepping aside from our familiar track, we may find enough to 
task our industry and to exhaust our benevolent purposes. 
The Christian exhortation is, to “do good as we have oppor- 
tunity.” That is, we are not to wait for special occasions, 
and for circumstances as we arrange them in our imaginations. 
Do good as opportunity offers in your daily walks. Relieve 
the distressed, comfort the afflicted, befriend the needy. Drop 
the seed of instruction by the wayside as you pass along. A 
word of advice uttered at the right time may have more influ- 
ence than the most elaborate discourse addressed to inattentive 
ears. ‘The widow’s mite, judiciously bestowed, may prevent 
the mischief which it would exhaust the treasures of the 
wealthy to repair, after it has been accomplished. Many per- 
sons are prompted to good acts only when an excitement 
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pervades the community in behalf of some special object. 
They then share in the excitement. They are carried along 
by the tide, and willingly contribute their proportion of time 
and labor and substance to effect the good object which is in 
view. The same persons perhaps pass along in their daily life 
neglecting a thousand opportunities of doing good which may 
come in their way unsought. 

Let it be borne in mind that great occasions for distinguish- 
ed service occur but seldom. They are reserved by Provi- 
dence for the special agents who are raised up, and who are 
richly endowed for the right discharge of the office that is 
committed to them. They are made capable of the munifi- 
cence or of the self-sacrifice that may be required of them, 
and they have their reward. It is not for such special cases 
that Christianity legislates. 'There is no need that it should. 
They will take care of themselves. But Christianity seeks to 
establish such a principle of goodness in every individual, 
that he shall be ready, impelled by no motive from without, 
but only by the workings of his own mind and heart, to seize 
all the opportunities for doing good that offer themselves daily 
and hourly in the experience of every human being. Human 
happiness is an aggregate of little satisfactions and enjoyments, 
and the good which we can do each other is the sum of num- 
berless little attentions and kind offices, which, for the very 
reason that they are small and common, and frequently called 
for in the familiar intercourse of life, are likely to be omitted. 

But the value of little things, of small and seemingly unim- 
portant services and offerings, is most strikingly evinced in the 
early training of the young, at a period of life when the mind 
is tender and ready to receive whatever impressions may be 
made upon it. It often happens that books and schools and 
lectures of learned men, and universities with their liberal 
provisions for education, do far less towards determining the 
character, the fortunes, or the destiny of an individual than 
the indirect instruction communicated by the parent. In this 
way, the poor widow who throws in her mite into the Lord’s 
treasury, contributes more to improve and christianize the 
world than the most costly offerings of richly endowed semi- 
naries. Many an individual who has occupied a large space 
in the eye of the world, who has enjoyed the most ample 
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means of culture that wealth could purchase, who has filled 
offices of high responsibleness with honor to himself and ad- 
vantage to his fellow men, would be ready, if there were oc- 
casion for uttering his thoughts on the subject, to ascribe all 
that he is, or has been able to accomplish in the world, to the 
influence of a mother. 

What a powerful inducement then have Christian parents to 
be faithful in the discharge of their duties at home. The 
impressions made on the minds of children at home cannot 
be lost. They are carried through life. It is ordered by our 
wise and benevolent Creator that the human mind shall retain 
longest the remembrance of the scenes and incidents of child- 
hood. In old age, when the powers of the intellect are im- 
paired, when the events of yesterday or of the last week make 
no impression, when the lines and colors that form in the 
memory a picture of the past are fading one by one, and the 
stirring events and passages of manhood are all effaced, the 
picture of childhood is still fresh: the voices of early counsel- 
lors are still heard. The stores which have been accumulated, 
through a long and busy life, from a thousand various quarters, 
acquisitions which the individual has valued highly and taken 
a just pride in, are all gone, faded quite out of the mind, but 
the simple prayer taught by a mother to the child at her knee 
— that remains — that is as fresh and distinct in the mind as 
when it was first communicated from sainted lips. The 
widow’s mite is of more value than the rich and abundant 
contributions that have been made, from a thousand various 
sources, to furnish such a mind. 





“ Wuar will God, in his justice, more surely give up to 
delusion, than the sanctimonious bigotry which crucifies an 
error and hugs asin? The worst of all heretics is the man 
of a loose practice. The best defence of purity is never to 
cast out of a church, never to withhold the acknowledgment 
of brotherhood, for any kind of opinion, which does not de- 
stroy the confidence of character. By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ — Bushnell. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 


Amos v. 24. But let judgment run down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream. 


A great event was celebrated in our city the past week. 
Every device was put in requisition to do it honor. An unusual 
concourse of people thronged the streets and public places, 
animated by one object. They came together as for a festival. 
We saw the gay show, where, gay as it was, the lookers on 
were the best part of the spectacle. We saw the troops and 
banners that did not even remind us of war; the engines that 
were not contrived for destruction but for safety ; the badges 
of every-day craft and industry decked out for a holiday ; and 
the flowers gathered together in wreaths and baskets which 
the frosty season has begun to banish from the open fields. 
We saw illuminations and fireworks, and all the contrivances 
of a great public pageant. We heard the bells and the cannon 
and the strains of music and the acclamations of the multitude. 

And why was all this?) The efforts of no political party 
in the time of the most excited election could produce any 
thing like it. The arrival of no commander, of the highest 
station or from the most successful campaign, would receive 
such a welcome as this. No imperial stranger, no foreigner 
of whatever name, no representatives of the proudest nations, 
could be so distinguished. It was the coming in of water 
from a quiet pond but a few miles off, that awakened this 
tumult of rejoicing, and brought such crowds from a distance 
to join in it. ‘This is perhaps the first thought that strikes us 
in reflecting on the ceremonies that we have lately witnessed ; 
—the value of soft, pure, wholesome Water to man. We 
think of its indispensable necessity. We think of its many 
useful applications. We thiuk of its vast importance to the 
public health and protection as well as convenience. We 
think of considerations higher even than those; the moral 
advantages and blessings that flow with it. It is the emblem 
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of soberness and purity, of simple habits and a holy life. It 
contributes in some degree to the virtues of which it is 
the sign. 

Water has always been accounted something sacred ; both 
for what it really is in itself, and what it represents to the 
imaginative mind. Divine ideas have been associated with it 
in all the religions of the world. The lakes and streams and 
fountains had their divinities in the faith of the heathen ; and 
certainly here was one of the most natural and graceful of all the 
forms of an innocent superstition. There was a sense, in which 
they deserved to be so honored. The ancient Scriptures call 
upon the broadest floods and the smallest drops to praise the 
name of the Lord, who has made them so beautiful and so 
bounteous to us. The old covenant makes it a part of its 
promise to those who walk and speak uprightly, that “ their 
bread shall be given them, and their waters shall be sure.” 
And the new dispensation of grace not only adopts this simple 
element as the sign of its baptism ; but Christ himself repeatedly 
sets it forth as the emblem of its spiritual birth: ‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but it shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’ We cannot wonder that it should have been re- 
garded with so much reverence, and become so hallowed in the 
thoughts of mankind, when we contemplate it simply as one 
of the great objects in nature. The sea is not too vast to be its 
cradle, rocking from side to side its unfathomable depths of brine. 
The clouds are not too high to be its carriers, as the sun draws 
up from that bitter expanse the sweet vapors that form them ; 
and they distribute their showers, by the help of the winds, 
over the whole surface of the ground. Composed at first of 
particles no larger than the dew, it fills the profoundest hol- 
lows with stationary lakes, and rolls in such mighty rivers 
that they change the color of the ocean for miles from their 
mouth. It has an endless variety of beauty for the eyesight 
only, as it gives new charms to the landscape that could not 
be perfect without it; whether it is still and like a looking- 
glass, or moves like a living thing ;—as it falls in sheets, or 
as it is thrown up in fountains with no power but the Creator’s 
law to give it its play in the air;—as it sparkles in the rays 
of light, and paints its spray with them into rainbows. That 
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it raises the food and gives the drink without which we could 
not live, is what it begins with. These offices may seem too 
common to be mentioned ; and some persons may think that 
we may as well praise the air that allows us to breathe. But 
beside its most géneral appointments and its household uses, 
it speaks to the heart as well as to the comfort and the senses 
of man; and that, as no other element in the creation speaks. 
It deepens the religion of solemn places. It adds to the 
cheerfulness of active scenes. It is like a meditation, in the 
retirement of woods and fields; and like a plaintive psalm 
of life, as it steals away by the side of human graves. It has 
significance and expression wherever it is seen. In the crowd- 
ed city it is an evidence that the public good has been cared 
for. If its presence in secluded spots made them fitting re- 
sorts where the legislators of old were fabled to go for inspi- 
ration and to meet deities ; its abundance here promises the 
supplies that alone can render the large marts of trade suitable 
residences for the increasing numbers that need a wise legis- 
lation the most. 

This brings me to a second reflection, equally obvious with 
the first, and still more engaging for us at the present time. 
It is the difference between the country and the town in this 
respect. In the former, pure water is so easily accessible as to 
attract but little attention as an article of domestic necessity. 
The earth yields it there almost at a call, and with but small 
assistance from art. It bubbles up in springs. It flows in 
clear brooks. It is always at hand; of the right quality, and 
enough of it. But the case is wholly different in our thronged 
thoroughfares. Here, strong labor and consummate skill must 
provide with the utmost care what is furnished elsewhere from 
the open store-house of nature itself. They dig. They build. 
They lay the quarry and the mine under heavy contribution. 
They engineer and geometrize. They bore through the earth 
for thousands of roods, and erect mounds and bridges and cas- 
tles upon its surface. They tax every other element, even the 
subtile fire and the ponderous but invisible air, to set forward 
the triumphal entry of this. They put the rudest substances 
out to service, that they may learn how to work in the behalf 
of this gentlest and most yielding of them all. What a work 
it is !— that sets out with calculating the number of inches 
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toa mile in the slope of the channel that is to conduct the 
treasure along ; and does ‘not rest till it has spread out under 
the pavements of the streets its net-work of hollow iron, and 
led up to the sick man’s upper chamber a draught for his throat 
and a bath for his weariness. Thus, by the blessing of in- 
genuity and toil, not only are the deficiencies made up that 
belong to the artificial condition of persons dwelling in multi- 
tudes together ; but the very artifices that are brought into ac- 
tion are made the occasion of advantages, that are not found 
in a more simple state of arrangements. The richest villa, 
for example, —the rural palace, —is cut off from the possi- 
bility of being lighted with the ease and splendor, which can 
be drawn only from the laboratories that a numerous popula- 
tion supplies. 

In the most ancient times, the acquisition of water for capi- 
tal towns was a subject of vital interest; and every student 
of the past is often met by evidences of the importance that 
was attached to it. The sacred history records it among the 
memorable acts of Hezekiah the king, that he brought in water 
into the midst of Jerusalem, and made wells for it. This was 
by a subterraneous passage. On the contrary, the aqueducts 
that led to Rome strode over plains and valleys, mounted upon 
enormous arches, and sometimes with arch over arch, from 
hills that lay at a distance of sixty miles. After they had ac- 
complished so great a journey, they introduced their precious 
freight, through leaden tubes, into the buildings of private 
comfort and public magnificence. Some of them still continue 
to perform their salutary office; while the ruins of others, 
scattered over the waste, form broken lines of most melancholy 
beauty. 

Thus far we have looked at the subject, which the recent 
festivity has impressed upon all our minds, in only two plain 
points of view ;— in the light of created nature, which reflects 
in the fresh water, whether spread out in levels or gathered 
into a globe of atoms, a whole world of loveliness and good ; — 
and then in those further respects where associated man takes 
it up, and transfers it from one place to another, and prepares 
wonderful paths for it, and subjects it to the performance of 
innumerable offices which the advancement of his cultivation 
requires. ‘This latter relation ‘alone, if there were any use in 
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following it further, would expand into many particulars 
well worthy of remark. But it is time that we should turn 
from all this, and come to a less literal application of our 
theme. Let us leave its physical and industrial aspects, how- 
ever attractive they may be. We have to contemplate it from 
an eminence superior to either of these. It has a significance 
for us that is purely religious. We should pay chief heed 
to that. 

Religion was not overlooked in the becoming and orderly 
parade that did so much honor to the people of this commu- 
nity a few days ago. Its sanctions were recognized in the 
offering up of prayer and the shout of a psalm, on the spot 
to which happily the whole interest of the occasion was brought 
to converge. Our New England descent must have been 
forgotten if this had been otherwise. scriptions of praise 
were inscribed over public entrances. Sacred emblems and 
mottoes were borne along in the ranks of the public pro- 
cession. The virtues that holy authority enjoins were in- 
culcated in the dumb show. All this was well. We could 
not willingly have dispensed with any part of it. And yet 
it was all in the form of an exhibition. The voice was a 
sound uttered by command. The painted sign and the written 
word were a representation, and not the reality. We are glad 
of them. But we look beyond them. We ask for that which 
they were intended to typify. We desire to see more of the 
purity of manners, the sobriety of habits, the simplicity of 
tastes, the innocence and integrity of life, of which they re- 
mind us. Language like that of the text occurs to our 
thought: “ Let judgment run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” The flow of a healthful, bountiful 
current of one of life’s first demands, is a good thing. Few 
things of an outward kind are so good. It may seem especially 
so to. us now, when the terrible pest that came towards us 
sixteen years ago, and its destroying angel past us by, 
threatens us again, travelling on the same track. A fountain, 
springing up towards the sky in a single bound, or in that 
diversity of beauty that human ingenuity throws it abroad 
in, is a delightful gbject. Not many spectacles on the earth’s 
surface afford so much delight. But the pouring out of God’s 
spirit, and the diffusion of Christian sentiments, and the per- 
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vading tide of honorable principles, are everyway better. The 
leaping up of the soul, as it aspires to reach the line of its 
source by an impulse which the height of that source alone 
is equal to impart, is everyway more beautiful. Our streets 
and our abodes are traversed by pipes of heavenly instruction, 
far surpassing those of mechanical artifice. They were laid 
by the counsels of the Almighty, and the institutions of the 
Gospel, and the labors of saints, and the progress of ages. 
They are underneath the pavement of our social privileges; 
and if we should refuse to acknowledge them there, its 
“stones would cry out” against us. They climb up the 
walls of our private existence; and “the beam out of the 
timber shall answer” to condemn us, if we decline to receive 
the benediction that they offer. 

What should we think of one, who repelled the invitation 
to draw and partake of the natural stream, after it had been 
brought by the thought and pains of others to his own door 
and within his door? And yet the infatuation would be 
infinitely less than theirs is, —and they are an uncountable 
host, — who will not admit to their souls the influences of the 
Christian salvation ; who keep away from their limbs and their 
lips the cleansing and refreshing power of its comforts; who 
are indifferent or insulting, when they hear all round them 
the call: ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 


waters ; come without money and without price,’”’—for no 
needy circumstances are any hindrance or make any difference 
here ;—‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 


freely.” Our new privilege ought to revive in all of us the 
memory of that infinitely nobler one which has always been 
ours ;—the knowledge of the truth;—the access to the 
sources of saving wisdom ; — the opportunity and the motive 
and the blessing of a faith, that has come to us from as far as 
the outlets of recorded time, and from as high as the heavens. 
We should be thankful for the distribution of this living 
stream. We should be anxious that something corresponding 
to it should issue forth and appear in the conduct of those to 
whom it is sent. We should reflect, that moral influence, 
public and private virtue such as is sustained by the fear of 
the Lord, is the only permanent well-head of a people’s pros- 


perity. 
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There is reason to make this reflection with some shade of 
anxiety. It can scarcely be denied, that while the outward 
purity is flowing upon us the inward is exposed to unusual 
danger. The waters abound, when we have reason to fear 
that vice is on the increase also. One need not incur the 
charge of being an alarmist, who should speak with deep con- 
cern of what is to be apprehended from the foulness and 
burden of foreign pauperism, and the curse of foreign crime. 
We are certainly changed from what we were, in more respects 
than the census shows. But I will not dwell on this fact. 
For the doing so might imply a feeling of mistrust as to the 
future, which I am far from sharing in. And even the present 
evil, and what is called degeneracy, may be easily overstated 
by those who look too much in one direction. I would allude 
to it only as an admonition, and a cry for vigilance. Every 
good citizen should see to it, that so far as depends upon him 
a healthy tone and a lofty standard of morality shall be main- 
tained ; that the majesty of the law shall be vindicated, and 
its sanctity revered; that the good customs of our fathers 
shall not fall out of regard ; that guilt, as it grows bolder, shall 
not be encouraged by ill-timed lenity, and ill-placed commise- 
ration, and the relaxing of justice. ‘ Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” It will be 
ill for us, if we forsake Him who is “the fountain of living 
waters,’’ while we have been engaged in “ hewing out”’ these 
temporal “cisterns.” The reproof will be a terrible one that 
was spoken by the prophet, if it finds an application to us: 
‘“Ye have numbered the houses of Jerusalem, and the dwel- 
lings have ye broken down to fortify the wall: ye made also 
a conduit for the water of the old pool: but ye have not 
looked unto the Maker thereof, neither had respect unto Him 
that fashioned it long ago.” 
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the death of Miss Elizabeth Leland of Roxbury, in No- 


Lo, the morning sun beheld her 
Firm, erect with vigorous life ; 
Strong to do, and strong to suffer ; 
Ready for the toil, the strife ! 


Lowly lying, still and shrouded, 
Wo’s mute symbols all around, 
Her, the evening stars assembling, 
Cold, in Death’s pale vestments found. 


Oh, that fearful hour of: sorrow ! 
Oh, that night of dark despair ! 

And the weary wak’ning morrow! 
And the lonely weepings there! 


Hearken to the solemn warning, 
Ye, with careless hearts and light : 
Ye, who hopeful, hail Life’s morning, 
Ye, who watch the gathering night. 


Yet thou wert so heavenly-minded, 
So remote thy soul from sin, 

Marvel we, so soon the golden 
Gates unbarred, to let thee in? 


Soon the Autumn leaf will crumble, 
Soon will Winter sweep the earth, 
Soon will Summer yield again 
The brilliant promise of her birth. 


But with Winter, Spring and Summer, 
Friend, of all friends most sincere, 
Still thy name shall bless our hearth-stone, 
Still thy memory shall be dear. 
E. D. H. 
Lawrence. 
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Tue recent death of Mr. Withington isa severe affliction 
to the wide circle of his friends. There is no one whom it 
could be harder to part with ; no one, who, in our short view 
of Providence, seemed more necessary to us; no one of finer 
and higher promise. But we can well see, that, for such a 
man, God should have had even higher services, — and nobler 
fields, in the worlds for which his diligent, faithful life had so 
well prepared him. The acuteness, and almost unmitigated 
severity of his last illness hurried him to his grave, with little 
relief from the prostration of the mind and delirium which 
accompanied it. But it is the grateful recollection of his friends 
that no spirit ever looked forward to death more hopefully 
and happily than his; and that no life ever left less than his 
to be said, thought, or asked in its Jast hours of earth. “TI 
have never been alone,” he said many years since, in the midst 
of severe personal sorrow, “I have never been alone, and, 
feeling what a privilege it isto be brought to the world of 
eternal realities, I look forward to that time when life, this 
mortal life, shall seem but as a speck in the far-off distance : — 
its sufferings only as a nightmare dream, which, long as it 
seems in passing, shrinks to a momentary struggle when we 
awake ; life’s sorrows only as the light clouds, that, on a sum- 
mer’s day, flit over the sun’s disc and pass away.” These 
words occur ina letter to a near friend, who little thought how 
they would be recalled to his memory. All Mr. Withington’s 
companions, and all those who were accustomed to hear his 
preaching, will recognize them as an expression which was 
perfectly natural to him, unsought, and unstrained. In his 
conversation, his plans, and his thoughts, the future world and 
this were wholly one. 

He was devoted to his profession, enthusiastically devoted 
to it. It had been the aim of his boyish and youthful life ; 
he entered it with a feeling of triumph that he had gained a 
position which he so esteemed, and had so faithfully sought 
to fill. Yet there was nothing, in his enthusiasm, of the 
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vanity which would omit a diligent and humble preparation 
for a work, than which God gives no greater to man to do. 
After his ordination at Leominster, he studied patiently and 
carefully in the midst of the laborious duties of one of our 
largest parishes. And his cherished day-dream always was, 
that he might some where, at some time, gain another oppor- 
tunity for such renewed, uninterrupted study, as he said he 
needed for the discipline of a mind which every one besides 
him knew was highly cultivated and thoroughly controlled. 
His settlement at Leominster took place December 25, 1844. It 
proved, not long after, that his constitution and strength had 
been overtasked by the effort of his preparation for the minis- 
try and the beginning of his duties there. In the summer of 
the next year, and of each following year, until his death, he was 
compelled to leave his pulpit, for a longer or shorter time, by 
attacks of illness, such as usually depress even well disciplined 
minds. But his own faithful cheerfulness could not fail him 
even in these attacks, which many of us would have made an 
excuse for brooding and despondency. And he only overtasked 
himself too soon in attempting, by the mere force of his will, 
to throw them off, and enter again upon duties to which he was 
most affectionately bound. I have known him at times when 
he was passing through very severe personal sorrow, — and 
often when he was carrying through very sad duties in the 
circle of his parish. But he was never faithless to, and never 
shrunk from them. 

I can hardly give to any who will read these lines, who 
have never seen him, an idea of what he was, or of how and 
why we loved him as we did. His extreme cordiality always 
prompted him toa frank, hearty welcome which you could not 
mistake. Here was the first step of your interest in him. 
Then you found that he was open and confiding in all he 
said to you, and was trusty and sympathetic so as to repay 
your sympathy. Next, perhaps, came a feeling of wonder to 
see one wbose impulses were all so strong and natural, still so 
completely self-controlled as was he. For, while his tem- 
perament was thoroughly poetical ; while the poetical element 
in it shone out in every phrase and every thought, you found 
him, yet, equally systematic, considerate of others’ feeling, 
and methodically carrying out plans only too large, of practical, 
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every-day usefulness. This method always seemed to me 
self-imposed, by a distinct, strong effort of the will. And it 
never clogged the free play and lively utterance of the spirit, 
which was always fresh, original, and natural, behind all. 
His whole habit of life seems represented to me now, as I 
look at one of his letters, sparkling with humor, or pathos or 
poetical expression, while written in a firm, square, methodical 
hand-writing, as if that of an engraver ; or in one of his ser- 
mons, which, while always tender, original, and very fervent, 
never passed out of the limit of the earnest dignity of a 
Christian mind. 

Beyond your respect for this powerful self-control, however, 
beyond the charm of his very quick mind and truly poetical 
conversation, beyond that openness aud cordiality, which 
might have been mere temperament, the perfect truth of his 
whole character grew more and more upon every ,one who 
knew him. The longer you knew him the more closely did 
this bind you to him. For the longer you knew him, with 
every new interview, you felt, more and more, how fixed and 
unwavering a friend you had gained. There was nothing 
where you could not trust him. 

He died, after a violent and distressing attack of typhoid 
fever, on the thirtieth of October, 1848, at his father’s house 
in Dorchester. Since his death, I think every interview, al- 
most, of all those I have had with him, has passed before me 
distinctly ; and, by one of the blessed compensations, which 
death brings with it, I hear him still speaking, and recall the 
whole of the earnestness with which he urged his favorite 
plans and hopes. He exerted himself in every way to give 
more to do to our existing organized “‘ Churches.” He always 
had close at heart the wish that they should feel that their 
organization must subserve many purposes besides the simple 
union. inthe Supper. He read diligently, where he hoped he 
could find the germs and foundations of a thorough systematic 
theology ;— with all the imagination of his temperament, 
wishing still that able men would state and illustrate, in more 
close connection than any of our authors have done, a broad 
system of theology ;—confident that this could be done, from 
the distinctness and vividness of his own views. Again, the 
young in his parish will remember his interest in them; and 
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yet I know that he always regretted that he could not draw 
them more nearly to him even than he did. 

The close attachment between him and his people never 
faded, ceased or wavered. It was only after a painful struggle 
on his part, that he asked for a close of their connection, 
because he felt his health demanded it; and, on their part, 
there was an equal unwillingness to comply with his request, 
till, on full conference, it seemed quite necessary. In accord- 
ance with his last wish, he has been buried in their beautiful 
cemetery. 

I find that his sermons bear singularly well the hardest 
test to which sermons can be subjected ; —that is, they are 
well remembered. He brought to them at once all the re- 
sources of his fancy and his hearty faith. And a more faith- 
ful servant of God I never knew. To hear him illustrating 
the Gospels, reading them and commenting on them, ardently 
and simply as he did, was to feel how truly the Comforter, 
the True and Holy Spirit, when a man has it in his heart, 
leads him to know all truth, and to bring to remembrance all 
things which Jesus has left us. E. E. H. 





A MESSENGER AND A MESSAGE. 


One beautiful June morning, as the Sabbath bells pealed 
their solemn welcome to the house of worship, I passed 
through the crowded streets of the city, and in company with 
many fellow worshippers entered the house of God. There 
was little apparently to distinguish this day from many others, 
save that the unwonted beauty of the hour, the rich verdure 
of the earth, the softness of the air, the rejoicing notes of the 
birds, the deep, calm blue of the waters, —all united in urging 
the spirit to holier ascriptions of praise and more devout grati- 
tude. 

As we entered the sanctuary, the solemn swell of the organ 
struck upon the ear, and the choir chanted those most ex- 
pressive and appropriate words: “The Lord is in his holy 
temple ; let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
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The services proceeded ; and as I looked round upon the 
crowded assembly, the thought passed through my mind, “Is 
this indeed a reality? Is there an equal devotion of the heart, 
as in outward appearance,—and have all this multitude as- 
sembled from a true desire to worship, or simply from habit or 
custom?” But my reflections were interrupted, as the minis- 
ter of Christ arose, and in glowing words depicted the beauty 
of holiness, — the power of the soul to attain the highest ex- 
cellence, and the wide field of progress ever unfolding to the 
faithful spirit. As he proceeded, he became more and more 
earnest, until it seemed as if the spirit land were almost visi- 
bly revealed, and the heart could not but respond to those 
animating words, “ to strive ever to press upward and onward, 
—to seek for true, faithful, devoted action,—to be earnest 
in effort, — girding the spirit with the whole armor of God, — 
and at length having done all, to stand.’’ And when in 
solemn supplication, he prayed that we might all be able to 
feel at last, that in some good measure we had finished the 
work given us to perform, there was a deep silence for a few 
minutes, — but as. we were about quitting the church to return 
to our various homes, my attention was attracted by a strain 
of music so soft, so etherial, that every breath was hushed 
and every motion stilled. The sounds gradually became more 
and more distinct, aud as half in fear I turned to discern their 
meaning, an angel, with countenance radiant with celestial 
beauty and love, passed slowly up the aisle, and stood silently 
beside the altar. A calm repose dwelt upon his features, and 
yet there was a half-concealed expression of sadness mingled 
with its inexpressible sweetness and gentleness. In his hand 
he carried a box filled with precious stones and jewels, and as 
he placed it upon the altar, his eye passed around the assembly, 
and his searching ‘glance passed from one countenance to an- 


other, as if it could read the deepest secrets of the heart. , 


After a moment’s pause, in a tone of gentle earnestness, he said, 
‘“‘ These are sent by my heavenly Master as pledges of his love, 
for all who have assembled this morning with a sincere desire 
for good, — for all who have earnestly striven during the past 
week, for higher aims and purposes. Let such, and only such 
approach.” With anxious solicitude I looked around. Many 
silently left the house, without even seeking a share in the 
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riches displayed to them ; jewels, whose brightness well might 
dim the purest of earthly treasures. Many drew near, and with 
eager hands sought to reach the glistening prize; but at their 
approach, the bright lustre became dim and changed, and a 
sadder expression rested upon the angel’s countenance, as he 
bade them retire without opening to them the rich treasures of 
his casket. But there were some, who, as they drew near, 
seemed to reflect in their own countenances the calm beauty 
of the celestial visitant, and, as with joyful mien he gave them 
of the rich stores of his bounty, a holier serenity glanced 
from his eye, and when at length each jewel had been distri- 
buted, with solemn words he bade them take the gifts, —to 
cherish and keep them as pledges of future earnestness in duty 
and consecrated effort. Then calmly spreading forth his hands 
in blessing, the sounds of heavenly music again burst upon 
the ear, and as he slowly departed from view, the celestial 
choir whose voices first attracted our attention, took up the 
heavenly strain, and repeated again and again his parting 
words, “Be ye earnest,-ever earnest!” and as the last faint 
echoes died away, a hushed and solemn pause succeeded. . . . 

Comes not such an angel visitant on each succeeding Sab- 
bath, to every earthly temple, bearing with him the rich jewels 
of faith, and love, and peace, and though unseen to the earthly 
eye, brings he not to the true spirit rich blessings and strength? 
And may he not twine upon humble brows the wreath of 
victory, through a quiet trust and faith, which, to many a 
mortal eye, seem void of light or beauty? And in every hour 
of holy endeavor, in moments of higher thought and inspira- 
tion, in the communion of the soul with the noblest and sub- 
limest forms of nature, comes not the angel voice to every 
heart, saying, “Be ye earnest, ever earnest ” ? 

Not without meaning was it, that the heavenly messenger 
left such parting counsels, and pronounced a blessing alone 
upon the earnest spirit. Is it not this which we most need ? 
Is there not an abounding coldness and apathy upon spiritual 
themes ; a want of the living spirit of earnestness in public 
effort, and especially in the more private forms of benevolent 
action? Where can we. point now, saving in here and there a 
solitary instance, to such self-sacrifice and living faith as 
characterized the early Christians, —as led the martyrs to 
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embrace the stake and the faggot with a holy joy,—as in- 
spired tender females with more than a warrior’s courage, and 
caused them to view the burning pile as the very altar of 
Heaven? Where is now the zeal that animated Loyola, 
through which he braved the fiercest pangs of personal suf- 
fering, triumphed over earthly pride, subjected every worldly 
desire, and endured persecution and disappointment, ignominy 
and scorn, the solitudes of the desert and the wilderness, so 
that he might win souls to Christ? Where now the intrepid 
zeal of Luther and Knox, the quiet energy of Melancthon, the 
self-sacrifice of Oberlin and Howard, of Neff and Martyn, the 
undaunted spirit and trusting faith of the early Puritans? Are 
our churches, as united bodies of Christian believers, our pri- 
vate walks of effort and usefulness, characterized by a living 
Earnestness, by the missionary or the martyr spirit? By 
this we mean not simply enthusiasm, but a far higher develop- 
ment of the Christian character. Enthusiasm often results 
from a power of the imagination, acting on the feelings which 
have become warmly interested in some particular pursuit or 


end; and when the light of fancy grows dim the interest sub- - 


sides, and coldness and apathy succeed. LEarnestness, on the 
contrary, is the effect and necessary result of some fixed, 
abiding principle of action, giving a tone and coloring to the 
whole character, and expressing its true presence in the thou- 
sand ways by which a living principle ever reveals itself. It 
is not wearied by effort, nor disheartened by difficulties, nor 
silenced by opposition, nor overcome by disappointment. 
Calmly and resolutely it keeps in view the one great end, 
and guided by the star of faith, it ever moves onward to the 
accomplishment of its high and holy purposes. It is this that 
we need, — energy and strength, and force of character, — the 
result of a living, active and abiding faith in the great doctrines 
of Progress and Accountability and Immortality. 

Some there are, faithful, devoted servants of God, whose 
presence comes like a healing and refreshing influence to cheer 
us on our path, and to strengthen our faith in the power of 
goodness. But how many are there, how many among the 
young, who possess time and opportunity and means for ac- 
complishing much, whose chief aim is pleasure and frivolity, 
whose presence never cheers the room of sickness or the abode 
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of poverty, and who seldom cast a thought beyond their own 
homes, to remember those whom God, in an especial manner, 
has commended to their kindness ! 

Earnestness, we repeat, is what we need, and this earnest- 
ness can be gained alone through silent thought and medita- 
tiorf and prayer. A conscious realization that not in outward 
form cometh the salvation of the spirit, but that the kingdom 
of God is within, —that in the soul itself is every element of 
joy or suffering, of the noblest elevation or the lowest debase- 
ment. Not in outward success or failure, not in the rush 
of conflicting plans and duties, not amid the crowd and 
turmoil of the world comes this living faith; but through 
quiet meditation in hours when the spirit of God holds close 
communion with the soul, in those silent watches in the night 
season, when the sound of wings seems borne upon the air, 
and the very stars look down in such quiet beauty that they 
seem like messengers of light from on high. 

Who also, has not felt at times in the contemplation of the 
grandest forms of nature, in view of the towering mountain, 
the foaming cataract, the gathering thunder-storm, a power and 
strength within, that rises up as if superior to all outward 
creation, — a conscious feeling of elevation, no less than of hu- 
mility, that whispers of the power to accomplish and to per- 
form, that bids the spirit rise up to a higher earnestness of 
action? “In the press of life, it is difficult to be calm,” 
yet even amid the routine of daily duty, comes there not a 
voice from all the various vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, 
health and sickness, life and death, urging the spirit to holy 
earnestness, knowing the fleetness of all human plans and 
purposes, and that the work to be completed, must be accom- 
plished now or never! 

May we so live, that when the angel visitant again draws 
near, and bestows upon the earnest in spirit the rich pledges 
of his Master’s love, he may place upon our brows the jew- 
elled crown of Immortality. H. M. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Wasuineton, Octroser, 1848. 

Tue city is more busy and brisk than usual in the recess, 
in applying the liberal grant of Congress for public improve- 
ments. The whole amount of appropriations for local objects 
this year was $175,827 73.* This includes $30,000 for 
bridges, about $38,000 for gas-lighting and fixtures, $20,000 
for painting the Capitol, and near $15,000 for expenses 
of hospital and prison ; leaving a handsome residue for streets 
and public grounds. Several unsightly fields and ravines will 
be put in shape; and with well-paved avenues, and squares 
drained, enclosed, and planted with ornamental trees, the city 
will do more credit to its position and name. The scale on 
which such things must be done here is so immense that 
nothing less than the capacious purse of the whole nation 
seems competent to undertake it. It quite defies the scantier 
resources of a population of five and thirty thousand. 

A trial has just been going on here, on a charge of fraud in 
procuring soldiers’ land warrants. The man was acquitted, 
but a multitude of disclosures keep turning up, no way to the 
credit of the public dignity and morals. The fag end of the 
war, it is of a piece with the worst of all the rest. Beauties 
of legislation are fairly matched with beauties of speculation ; 
lavish and extravagant bounty on the one hand, set off on the 
other with examples of knavery quite startling to those who 
know only of the more reputable and moderate dishonesties 
of trade. There is something curious in tracing out the vi- 
cious circle of operations, and seeing how men’s fraud will out- 
wit the cunningest precautions. By way of encouragement to 
the soldiers to become independent and honest settlers, Con- 
gress voted to each a hundred and sixty acres of land, worth 


*The appropriations for the ‘year ending June 30, 1849, were as follows: 
Deficiencies, $15,115,666 88; Pensions, $453,536 34; Military Academy, 
$143,472; Post Office, $4,451,700 ; Fortifications, $583,600; Indian Department, 
$901,134 68; Civil and Diplomatic, $4,956,420 19; Army, $10,612,416 28 
Navy, $9,878,136 77; Lighthouses, &c. $184,600; Miscellaneous, $151,161 05. 
Total, $47,431,844 19. 
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at the market price two hundred dollars. Nothing seems 
fairer on paper unless for the wanton and wholesale dispersing 
of whole states and realms in such a way. A grant in money 
would have been more to the purpose than all this wasteful 
and lavish gift of land, and a saving of several millions now 
the perquisites of agents and speculators. How much of 1t 
may ever be occupied by these soldiers no one knows. But 
the gold gravitates towards the speculators as steadily as the 
sparks fly upwards. A hungry or tipsy soldier is glad to dis- 
pose of his claim for half or quarter of its value, and the stock | 
market is supplied with them like any other article of traffic. 
Then the way is open for endless fraud. Worthless men stand 
ready for a small bribe to swear that they are discharged sol- 
diers ; thus transferring a false claim to a fictitious agent, and 
cheating the real soldiers, poor fellows, who come in time to 
hear that their warrant is already in some knave’s hands. 
With every possible precaution, fortunes grow up on one side, 
and on the other is pure recklessness and waste. The gain 
goes any where but into the proper hands. And to finish the 
list of frauds, counterfeit warrants are got up, with forged 
names, which poor German emigrants are induced to take in 
our cities and pay for in solid coin, and find when they come 
to the land-office in the west, that they are only so much 
waste paper. And these are only a part of the knaveries and 
mischiefs and corruptions of business morality, to say nothing 
of worse passions, that grow indigenously out of war. Its 
financial statistics tell about as bad a story as those of the 
hospital or battle-field. It moves in a vicious circle; and no 
skill of legislation will break the spell. 

The two great structures, the Monument and the Smithso- 
nian Institution, are progressing bravely. The Monument 
displays already a massy pile of foundation-rock, some ten or 
fifteen feet in depth, and seventy square —as solidly packed 
as stone and cement will make it; meanwhile the question 
is to be settled how large shall be the base of the obelisk 
itself, which is soon to be begun. The two wings of the 
Institution building are nearly finished, one containing a 
scientific lecture-room with appurtenances, the other a spa- 
cious and lofty hall with a lower gallery or connecting range, 
for the collection of statuary and paintings. A course of sci- 
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entific lectures is to be begun in a month ortwo. For the 


more elaborate parts of the pile, only the foundation is laid as 
yet. The whole is not to be finished before the 19th of March, 
1852; and by judicious economy of the funds meanwhile, be- 
sides the building completely furnished, and incidental ex- 
penses all paid, and a respectable commencement of scien- 
tific labors, about $150,000 will be added to the original fund. 
So that the sum invested will be about $650,000, and the 
annual income nearly $40,000. Of this revenue the depart- 
ment of science, publication of memoirs, reports, &c. will 
have one half, the other being appropriated to the library, mu- 
seum, gallery, and works of art. 

The Institution sets out richly furnished in several respects. 
In idea, as I have said before, it is a compromise, or fortunate 
combination of several separate plans; and so makes the 
nucleus of a remarkably liberal and comprehensive national 
establishment. 

The design of the Library is to be as far as may be supple- 
mentary, containing books not to be found elsewhere in this 
country ; acentre of reference for finding the whereabouts of 
every sort of information ; and as complete as possible in the 
department of scientific transactions and memoirs. The first 
publication, the splendid work on western structures and an- 
tiquities, has just appeared ; and one or two other works will 
follow presently. Models of celebrated architectural relics, 
(as Pompeii,) and other antique works, will make a very in- 
teresting appendage to the statuary, casts and pictures of the 
exhibition-halls. In the scientific department there will be 
working apparatus for experiments, for the free use of students 
and others, who wish to follow out any investigations. And 
as an earnest that means shall not be wanting to carry out the 
several intentions of the establishment, Congress began with 
the splendid donation of that very rare and valuable Museum 
of curiosities now in the Patent Office in charge of the “ Nas 
tional Institute,””—a collection that has cost the country 
upwards of a million dollars, as I am told, and already one of 
the most interesting objects in the city. The great gallery 
of the new structure, two hundred feet long, will be fitted up 
for it— that in the Patent Office being wanted for models and 
other monuments of the nation’s industry. Professor Henry 
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is disposed to consider this “ the gift of an elephant,” more 
cost than profit; he having other objects more at heart. 
But as one of the attractions of the new establishment, it is 
very well in place, and a very small sum will pay all the year- 
ly cost. What no doubt pleases him better is the gift just now 
from Professor Hare of Pennsylvania University, of his com- 
plete and valuable chemical apparatus, which he has spent 
half his life and twenty-five thousand dollars in collecting. 
Besides its market value, it is interesting asa sort of historical 
record of past advances in the sciences, much of it being made 
from his own contrivance by a machinist in his regular em- 
ploy, and most gratifying too as a mark of confidence in the 
institution and its head. I was much pleased also to be told 
to-day, that the Greek Slave has been secured, to commence 
the collection of the Fine Arts. It will be on exhibition two 
years longer, and then transferred to a room set apart for it in 
one of the main towers of the building. 

I have just seen a paper drawn up by a man who was many 
years in Washington’s family, and doubtless wrote under his 
direction, setting forth the advantages of this situation, and 
foretelling the great importance of the trade of the Potomac. 
Fifty years ago, steamboats and the Erie Canal could not 
have been foreseen; and it seems somewhat antiquated to 
hear of this as the natural great highway to the West. And 
the trade of Washington city has been so long in coming, 
spite of the fond predictions of Washington himself, that i 
appears hazardous to hint at a revival of his hopes. A few 
men of enterprise, and a little wealth judiciously applied, might 
make a different show. sit is, improvement is coming along 
slowly of its own accord. The Cumberland Canal will be 
finished in another year, they say, and bring here inexhaust- 
ible supplies of the best of coal. The wheat region back 
of us, rather exhausted by poor cultivation and slaves, who 
do not earn the corn they eat as I was told in a village not 
far off, is becoming settled by free laborers, who are beginning 
to improve the agriculture in good earnest. The leaven 
must work ; and in a few years we doubt not the decisive 
step will be taken for the future prosperity of the region, by 
getting rid of the burdensome and discreditable relics of slave- 
ry. It is slowly and steadily creeping southward, like a hea- 
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vily drifting cloud, and will soon leave our sky clear and our 
soil free. If it is a general feeling which I heard expressed 
in Rockville, that ‘‘ Maryland will be a free state in less than 
twenty years,” the presentiment will help work its own 
accomplishment. 

So much for the several signs of promise here just now. 
One other is the reorganization of the public school system. 
By the new charter, a school tax of a dollar is levied on every 
* voter ; and the public schools which were in part supported by 
a small stipend from those who could pay, are made wholly 
free. But the revenue is so small, (six thousand dollars in all) 
that 1t can only furnish the rudiments of education to the 
very poorest. The first obvious result is, that the colored 
people, not being citizens, have no provision for schools, 
unless what they find among themselves ; next, that those chil- 
dren are excluded whose parents the trustees judge to be able 
to pay for schooling —a most unrepublican feature ; and finally, 
that as only the poorest children can attend, and these are often 
kept away to labor, and sent to trades at an early age, the 
standard of public education here remains almost hopelessly 
low. There seems no remedy, unless from some unlooked for 
enterprise and zeal among our citizens, or unless Congress in 
some hour of unwonted wisdom should determine to establish 
here a system of model national public schools. A step towards 
a better condition of things we hope is already taken, under our 
new and more liberal code ; but a good many more are needed. 

I hope this summary of what is going on here now will not 
be out of place. Noisier matters will presently crowd these 
partly out of notice. But it is well to be reminded now and 
then, that something else is here besides politics; and that 
some other things are given in charge to our national govern- 
ment and honor, than those belonging to the newspaper, the 
convention and the stump. a em 
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Orpination aT Perersoro’, N. H.— Mr. Liberty Billings, late of the 
Meadville Theological School, was ordained at Peterboro’, on Wednesday, 
October 25, 1848. The services were as follows : — Introductory Prayer and 
Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Whitwell of Wilton, N. H.; Sermon, 
by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Boston (from John xvii. 17); Ordaining Prayer, by 
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Rey. Mr. Leonard of Dublin, N. H.; Charge and Right Hand, by Rev. Mr. 
Morison of Milton, Mass.; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Whitwell of 
Wilton ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Jaffrey, N. H.; Benedic- 
tion, by the Pastor. — The Society has shown a commendable zeal for the pro- 
motion of religious worship, by newly painting the church and furnishing it 
with lamps an a new Bible.—In the evening, Rev. Mr. Morison preached 
from Ephesians iv. 13,and Rev. Dr. Peabody offered prayers. 





Orpivation aT Framinenam, Mass. — Mr. Joseph H. Phipps, a graduate 
of the Cambridge Divinity School the present year, was ordained as Pastor 
over the First Parish in Framingham, on Thursday, November 16, 1848. 
After the meeting of the Council, where matters were conducted according to 
Congregational usage, the religious services were held in the beautiful church, 
quite recently built. The exercises were as follows: — Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Fox of Boston; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds 
of Jamaica Plain; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester (from Matthew 
xxii. 40); Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge; Charge, by 
Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Alger of 
Roxbury ; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Barry of Lowell ; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Allen of Northborough; Benediction, by the Pastor. 

At the close of the services, the Council, the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Society, and invited guests, proceeded to the Town Hall and partook of a col- 
lation. Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Pierce, Samuel Greele, Esq., 
Rev. Messrs. Muzzey, Gray, Frost, Alger, and others. The day was fine, the 
attendance large, and everything gave promise that the new connection will 
be one of harmony and profit. 





Orpination aT West Campringe, Mass. — Mr. James F’. Brown, of the 
last graduated class at the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as Pastor 
over the Unitarian Society worshipping at West Cambridge, on Wednesday, 
November J, 1848. The services proceeded in the following order :— Intro- 
ductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Ingersoll of East Cambridge; Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Robbins 
of Boston (from Matthew vi. 6: “Enter into thy closet,and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly”); Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. 
Walker of Cambridge ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Appleton of Danvers; Address to the People, by 
a Dr. Francis of Cambridge; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Gray of 

ston. 


OrpiNaTION oF an Evanceuist. — Mr. William Cushing, late of the Mead- 
ville Divinity School, was ordained as an Evangelist at Sherburne, Mass. on 
Wednesday, October 25, 1848, The services were as follows: — Intro- 
ductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Stone ; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Stone of Chelmsford (from Mark xvi. 15); Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Richardson 
of Hingham ; Right Hand of Fellowship, and Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Hubbardston. 


Depication at Norta Marsariretp, Mass.— The Church of the First 
Congregational Society in North Marshfield, which has been remodelled, was 
dedicated on Tuesday, October 24, 1848. The following was the order of ser- 
vices: — Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Moore of Duxbury; Selections of 
Scripture, by Rev, Mr. Bradford of Bridgewater ; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. 
Dr. Kendall of Plymouth ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Pastor of the Church; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Pembroke. 
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DEDICATIONS. 


Boston-—Freeman Place, 192. 
Boston—Harrison Avenue, 283. 
Boston—Indiana Street, 47. 
Framingham, Mass., 47, 
Haverhill, Mass., 432. 


Hopkinton, Mass., 525. 
Lexington, Mass., 192. 

North Marshfield, Mass., 576. 
West Bridgewater, Mass., 240. 
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